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The Passing Scene 


Where the letters (RJ and (L) appear after the names of 
places mentioned they indicated that the place lies on the 
right or left hand respectively of the passenger if they were 
looking forward; the direction of travel. 

RAVELLING, undertaken in the right spirit, can be most 
V-J fascinating occupation in the world, but to too many of us 
it has become only the means to an end, a matter of routine. We 
are excited about going away, or pre-occupied with our affairs 
and anxious to get to our destination. It does not occur to us to 
start our holidays as we leave the station, or to mix business 
with pleasure and get positive enjoyment from our journey. 

Of course, a great many people do enjoy travelling for its 
own sake, but there are still some who do not, and it is sad that 
they should miss so much. England is an interesting and a 
beautiful country and nearly all the while that you are in the 
train, its grandest views and its most intimate scenes are being 
unfolded before you in a ceaseless pageantry of all the arts of 
Nature. No vision of baseless fabric this, but the heart of a 
country where battles have been fought and history made, as it 
can be seen from the train as it can be seen from nowhere else. 
So the next time you travel, put away your paper and look out of 
the window. 

This book is intended to help you to look out on the journey 
between London and Portsmouth, and to the Isle of Wight. It is a 
lovely route through Surrey and Hampshire to the Garden Isle 
with such a variety of scenery that it can never be monotonous, 
and through the window of the train the map comes to life 
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before the eyes of the traveller and the countryside is seen from 
an excitingly fresh and different angle. 

This unusual angle is obvious in the first minute of the 
journey, for as the electric train draws out of Waterloo, with 
smooth easy acceleration, the great dial of Big Ben, (R) reft 
apparently from its usual tower, peeps round the corner of the 
County Hall ; the Houses of Parliament and Thames House, (R) a 
rather fine block of modern buildings, mark the far bank of the 
River Thames, and further along, on that side, is the Tate Gallery 
(R) with, perhaps, the morning sun catching its glass dome. On 
the near side of the river, close to the line, stands the ancient 
Lambeth Palace (R), for over 600 years the London home of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, and nearer still rises the campanile- 
like chimney of Doulton's works, (R) contrasting strangely with 
the slim symmetry of the Battersea Power Station (R), Lutyen's 
power house masterpiece, to be seen after VAUXHALL, where 
close to the station is a giant new granary (R), flying the green 
household flag of the Southern Railway. Here, on a clear day, 
may be had a glimpse of those two tall towers (L), away on the 
horizon, which are both landmark and memorial to the ill-fated 
Crystal Palace. 

So we glide, faster and taster, through QUEENS ROAD and 
CLAPHAM JUNCTION, where more than 2,500 trains pass every 
day. If you are quick you may see an electric train having its 
daily shower bath and note the massive concrete flyover, 
planted on giant legs across the line, but we are soon past all 
this and through the suburbs which must necessarily accompany 
the world's greatest city. Flashing through WIMBLEDON, 
thoughts turn to tennis, indeed, the original courts are by the 
side of the line, while at RAYNES PARK Carter's seed grounds (L) 
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give a gay splash of colour. Thus past BERRYLANDS and 
SURBITON, with, between them, a cutting which might be in the 
depths of the country, though it is difficult to imagine Surbiton 
itself as the glade where Lord Francis Villiers met his death, 
fighting with his back to a tree, against the Roundheads. 

At ESHER the mellow meditations of monks have given way 
to a swifter pastime, and where once the Priory of Sandon 
stood, the huge green oval ot Sandown racecourse (L) now 
marches with the railway. Waynefleet Tower (L), built in 1460 
by Bishop Waynefleet of Winchester, as a gateway to Esher 
Place, sanctuary to Wolsey in the time of his disgrace, stands 
among the trees on the winding banks ot the River Mole, which 
passes under the railway on its lovely journey from near 
Balcombe in Sussex to the Thames at Hampton Court. 
HERSHAM, WALTON and WEYBRIDGE now follow in quick 
succession, the last two being riverside resorts, where many a 
man and maid wile away a summer's afternoon, languid in 
punts beneath the tall green trees. 

Between Weybridge and West Weybridge is another 
racecourse, but vastly different from Sandown Park; it is 
Brooklands (L), the motor racecourse, sports ground of a 
mechanical age, with its 100 ft. wide concrete track circling an 
aerodrome, so that an aeroplane can nearly always be seen 
landing, or 'taking off, and a car tearing round the circuit. 

Brooklands lies close to the River Wey, and after crossing 
this river, not for the last time, between West Weybridge and 
Byfleet, where it joins the Basingstoke canal (R), we plunge into 
wooded common, full of heather, willow herb and foxgloves, 
with an attractive-looking golf course on the left, until the 
houses of Woking appear on either side. Look left as the train 
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approaches the town, for there, surprisingly enough, a domed 
mosque raises the crescent of Islam. The Shahjehan, as this little 
outpost of the Orient is called, was built in 1889 chiefly at the 
expense of the Begum of Bhopal, and inside, the floor is of 
exquisite mosaic, covered with rich Persian carpets. WOKING 
itself is a town of some 30,000 people, with a fine modern 
station, but it has grown quickly, for in the thirteenth-century it 
was valued in all at £30 12s. Id. Later it belonged to Henry VIII 
and it was here that he and Wolsey were brought the news that 
the butcher's son had been made Cardinal of England. There 
were great rejoicings in Woking that night! 

The route now turns southwards, keeping old Woking to the 
left and Hook Hill to the right, over Stanford Brook to 
Worplesdon, where we come into typical Surrey scenery ot 
woodlands and commons, with heather like a purple carpet and 
yellow flowered gorse and pine trees, alternating with the 
rolling greens of deciduous woods, until the River Wey appears 
on our left and the towers and steeples of Guildford can be seen 
ahead. 

GUILDFORD lies in the valley of the Wey but rises on each 
side up the steep slopes of Albury Downs (L) and the Hogs Back 
(R), the beginning of the North Downs, which stretch from here, 
all the way to Dover, where they form the famous white cliffs 
which guard that gateway to England. From among the mass of 
houses which spread over the hill on the far side of the valley 
rises the red brick tower of the Church which is now used as a 
cathedral, but it is closer, on Stags Hill (R) that the new and 
nobler building of the real Cathedral will soon stand, strong and 
stately, showing the centuries to come that this generation could 
also build great churches as we know that the Normans and the 



early English could. The foundations are already finished and 
exterior of the buildings is to be of rose-coloured bricks made 
from local clay. 

Past the red brick tower of the church is the castle, ruined 
except for its square Norman Keep, but it was originally Saxon, 
and here in 1036 Alfred, Son of Ethelred, met his death, on his 
way from Normandy to Winchester. Time has added gruesome 
details to the story and legend has it that Harold Harefoot, who 
was king at the time, seized Alfred and his six hundred Normans 
and slaughtered nine in every ten, leaving only sixty, but he was 
still unsatisfied and the process was repeated until all but six 
had been tortured to death. Harold then took Alfred, tore his 
eyes out, and cast him into a dungeon. 

Guildford's first appearance in history was in the will of 
Alfred the Great in 900 A.D. and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was a stronghold of Puritanism and the 
cloth trade. Now it is a rapidly growing residential centre, and a 
favourite base for walkers, who love to explore the beautiful 
surroundings, rambling over the Downs, and in the river valley. 

Two tunnels follow directly after the station, burrowing 
under the Hogs Back, along which the feet of thousands of 
pilgrims have plodded their way from Winchester to Canterbury, 
stopping at the little chapel of St Catherine, which is exactly 
over the second tunnel. After this pause for worship, they would 
come down to the village of Shalford (L), by the Wey, which they 
presumably crossed by a shallow ford. Here the Wey meanders 
by our side for a space, in a pleasant flat green valley, until it 
wanders off to the left after Shalford, to re-join us again at 
Godaiming. Tradition has it that John Bunyan, though a 
Bedfordshire man, lived for some time on Shalford Common, and 
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took the idea of his Pilgrim's Progress from the pilgrims who 
passed him on their journey along the Pilgrims' Way. Vanity 
Fair, where Faithful met his painful death at the hands of Lord 
Hategood and his court, may have been the fair that was held in 
the meadow between Shalford and Guildford, a privilege granted 
to the rector by King John. 

The route from Guildford to Godaiming is through charming 
country, and though Cobbett never travelled by rail, his des¬ 
cription of the journey could scarcely be bettered: 

Everybody that has been from Godaiming to Guildford knows 
that there is hardly another such a pretty four miles in all 
England. The road is good; the soil is good; the houses are 
neat; the people are neat; the hills, the woods, the meadows, 
all are beautiful. Nothing wild or bold, to be sure, but 
exceedingly pretty. 

His words need no qualifying for everything must still be 
much the same as it was in his day, until we come to Farncombe. 
Farncombe is really a suburb of Godaiming, and it is between 
the two stations that we again cross our faithful follower, the 
Wey, as it swirls down from a mill. Looking back from here the 
turrets of Charterhouse (R) can be seen on the crest of the hill. 
This famous public school was founded in 1611 by Thomas 
Sutton, but its buildings are not old, for it was founded, not on 
the lovely Surrey Hills, but at the Charter House in Smithfield, 
and only moved in 1872. Among its distinguished progeny are 
such great men as Thackeray, Steele, Addison and Wesley, and in 
later days Lord Baden Powell and Cyril Maude. 

Its war memorial is in the form of a particularly beautiful 
chapel. 
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GODALMING was another stronghold of the early weavers, and 
is a fascinating old town. The church (L) is a striking feature, tor 
tall spires are unusual in old Surrey churches, but here a 
graceful fourteenth-century spire of oak, covered with lead, a 
rare example of its kind, rises close to the station. Though the 
body of this church has been much spoiled by would-be 
restorers of the last century, it has retained a good deal of its 
charm, and is interesting because it contains examples of nearly 
every period of early architecture. Saxon, Norman, Early English, 
Decorated and Perpendicular, all claim their portion, a good 
variety for so small a building. 

The town was on the old coaching route from London to 
Portsmouth and contains some old inns. An advertisement for 
one of these inns, the King's Arms, in the St James's Chronicle of 
1764, boasts: A Machine which calls every Day in its way to 
London and Portsmouth. Queen Elizabeth (as usual) and Peter 
the Great both stayed at that inn on their way to Portsmouth, 
and though they no longer have the original menus, they can tell 
you the story of the latter’s phenomenal meals. With his retinue 
of twenty, he had for breakfast, half a sheep, quarter of a lamb, 
ten pullets, twelve chickens, three quarts of brandy, six quarts 
of mulled wine, seven dozen eggs, with salads to match. Even so, 
they were hungry again at dinner time, and ate three stone of 
beef, a fifty pound sheep, three quarters of a lamb, a shoulder 
and a loin of veal, eight pullets, eight rabbits, two and a half 
dozen sack and one dozen of claret. But then Peter had a good 
appetite even for 1698. 

Leaving Godaiming, the train begins imperceptibly to climb 
up towards Haslemere and passes quickly through woods and 
fields to MILFORD, a village lying to the right of its station, 
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while to the left the view is over flat, open country ringed in 
with hills, and in the foreground an array of chicken coops, 
dressed in lines with military precision. It is the National 
Egg Laying Test Grounds run by one of the great daily 
newspapers and 3,500 birds are housed in its 28 acres. A pity 
that Peter the Great no longer travels from London to 
Portsmouth, for here he might get an omelette worthy of that 
gargantuan appetite, with trout to follow from Enton pond, the 
large stretch of water on either side of the line, .so well-known 
to fly-fishers, with its wooded islands, like overgrown water- 
lilies, here and there in the lake. 

There is water on the right, sometimes flashing and sparkling 
in the sun, sometimes limpid among rushes and a glimpse of an 
old mill among the trees before the woods close in about us with 
tall pines and pleasant-looking glades, and a cutting takes us to 
WITLEY Station. An avenue of poplars on the left leaves the 
station towards Chiddingfold, but the actual village of Witley is 
to the right. It has been much frequented by artists and authors 
in search of beautiful scenery and in the old Inn, the White Hart, 
is a place by the lire still known as George Elliot's corner, where 
the famous writer sat. 

After Witley the gradient gets steeper and steeper and the 
scenery richer and richer, and for a moment as the trees clear 
away from our side, we see the circle of hills which lead into 
HASLEMERE which stands 800 feet above sea level, one of the 
highest towns in the south of England, and Hindhead (R), whose 
beauty is famous all over the world. A train of some 300 tons 
must perforce take the hill slowly, but be thankful for it; it is one 
of the loveliest climbs I know. Thick richly-coloured woods 
enfold you in their luxuriance with, behind them, rising the 
heights of Blackdown (L) and Hindhead, and the pines dark 
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against the heather-red crest of Hurt Hill (R) the foremost, point 
of Gibbet Hill. 

Gibbet Hill received its name through the murder of a sailor 
in 1786, the assassins being hanged on gibbets from the highest 
point of Hindhead, and a stone stands by the road that all may 
read the legend it bears: 

Erected 

In Detestation of a barbarous Murder Committed here on an 
unknown Sailor on Sept. 24th, 1786, By Edwd. Lonegan, 
Michael Cassey and Jas. Marshal, Who were all taken the 
same day And hung in chains near this place. 

This hill forms the southern edge of the Devil's Punch Bowl, 
and is not only the highest point of Hindhead, but, with the 
exception of Leith Hill, the highest point of Surrey, being 895 
feet high, while Black Down, on the other side, is 918 feet, and 
being just over the border is the highest point of Sussex. 

These two hills, standing in magnificent rivalry, command 
the whole of the surrounding country. The view from the 
summit of Gibbet Hill is incomparable, comprising a vast pano¬ 
rama of Sussex, Hampshire and Surrey, even to the battlements 
of Windsor castle in Berkshire. From the eastern crest of Black 
Down, above Aldworth House, where Tennyson lived, the view is 
best described in that poet's own words: 

Green Sussex fading into blue, 

With one grey glimpse of sea. 

The National Trust have acquired the 1,600 acres of the 
summit of Hindhead, and fortunate it is that the wild romance of 
this lovely place should be preserved, so that a man may always 
stand by the granite cross which marks the highest crest, or look 
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down into the Devil's Punch Bowl and wonder who or what 
really made that gigantic cup in the hill top. 

Haslemere, lying between the two hills, has for a history 
chiefly its parliamentary career. While Tennyson loved the place 
for its beauty, Cobbett hated it for being a 'rotten borough’, as 
Haslemere had returned two members to Parliament since 1584; 
Queen Elizabeth, like the other Tudors, being in the habit ot 
creating small boroughs to maintain her influence in the Lower 
House. 

Perhaps the most notable of Haslemere's members was 
General Oglethorpe, the great philanthropist, who was elected in 
1722. His father, Sir Theophilus, was a great Jacobite, and fought 
with distinction at Bothwell Brigg and Sedgmoor, and the story 
goes that the Old Pretender was really one of his sons, as the 
royal child was supposed to have died at an early age at Windsor 
and an Oglethorpe boy quickly substituted. Besides the 
Oglethorpes, the Mores of l.osely, whose stately house was built 
from the stone of Waverley Abbey, the Carews, and the Evelyns 
were the chief families to hold the seat, and one of the early 
members was a son of Walter Raleigh. Of later years, the district 
has become famous for its literary and artistic associations with 
George Eliot, Mrs Humphry Ward, George Macdonald, Baring 
Gould, Arthur Conan Doyle, Mrs Allingham, Professor Tyndall, 
the physicist, Dolmetsch, the musician, Richard le Gallicnne, 
Tennyson and others; even Mr Bernard Shaw, it is said, knows 
this part of the world. 

Lord Tennyson lived at Aldworth and there is a window in 
Haslemere church in his memory designed by Burne Jones, 
representing Sir Galahad and the Holy Grail. Professor Tyndall 
lies in an unostentatious grave in the churchyard. 
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Smoothly down the hill from Haslemere we pass Shottermill 
and Hammer Bottom, with a head stream of the Wey, overhung 
by trees, twisting in and out under the line; unlike our previous 
meetings with this river, it is now running with us, that is, 
towards the south. The springs which are its beginning, feed a 
series of pools at Shottermill, which are used as a trout 
hatchery—here are trout of all ages from the egg upwards, 
flashing as they leap, and churning the water in their fight for 
food. It was from this trout farm that the great fishing rivers of 
New Zealand and Kashmir were stocked and eggs are still sent 
from here all over the world. We are now over the border, for a 
moment in Sussex, between Linchmere and Bramshott 
Commons, before entering Hampshire and passing LIPHOOK 
station. Liphook is a pleasant village in the parish of Bramshott 
which came into prominence in the First World War as a 
military camp. Like many places on this route, it was a stopping 
place on the old coach road to Portsmouth, and a deal of history 
must have passed through it. Pepys, in his diary, records staying 
there on August 6th, 1668, and no doubt it was in the Anchor 
Inn, an ancient posting house, that he and his wife spent the 
night. Queen Victoria also stopped there as a little girl with her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent. 

After Liphook Station we cross the pleasant open expanse of 
Wheatsheaf Common, with a golf course close to the line,-and 
then through woods which break to show the heather ridge of 
Weavers Downs (R) with the neatly arranged clumps along its 
top, and so through attractive glades of bracken, birch and fir to 
the village of Liss, and past Rake Common. A great haunt of 
highwaymen and robbers was Rake Common in the old days; in 
1748 a custom’s officer and his friend were caught at Rowlands 
Castle, and whipped along the road to Rake, until one died, and 
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the other was left in a turf shed on the common for three days, 
and then thrown down a well. 

We cross the River Rother after Liss and the great wooded 
lump of Weatham Hill rises suddenly from the fields on the right 
like the tousled head of some monstrous giant. We are in the 
valley of the Rother and the river runs on the left at the edge ot 
a great wood, until we pass between the villages of Sheet (L) and 
Steep, (R) both with steepled churches, and at the former a 
picturesque old mill, while among the trees near Steep spire is 
Bedales, the famous co-educational school and pioneer of radical 
ideas in education. 

So we come to PETERSFIELD, a quiet Hampshire market 
town, through which one feels history has passed, but left only 
an occasional fragment behind. It was granted a charter in the 
twelfth-century by Earl William of Gloucester, and in 1307 sent 
two burgesses all the way to Carlisle to attend an early 
parliament, beginning to send two regular members in the 
sixteenth-century. Later it became a pocket borough of the 
Jolliffe family who were responsible for the portly equestrian 
statue of William III who rides in the market place dressed as a 
Roman Emperor, and was at one time heavily gilt. 

The town has also had the distinction of sending to parlia¬ 
ment a gentleman known, as 'One Speech’ Hamilton, who usually 
said very little, but on one occasion in 1755 addressed the 
House of Commons for 15 hours without a stop. It has also 
produced a famous cricketer, one John Small, who was a member 
of Hambledon Club, which, as cricketers will tell you, was the 
cradle of the game. Though no poet, John Small was a linen 
draper, and outside his shop was written this verse: 
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The said John Small Wishes it to be known to all that he 
doth make both bat and ball And will play any man in 
England for five pounds a side. 

Though the iron industry of West Sussex helped in Peters field's 
prosperity, the sheep-rearing and cattle marketing of the 
surrounding country were the foundations of its existence, and 
we pass through these fertile pastures ringed to the south with 
hills after leaving the station. 

Now the South Downs tower majestically before us, rearing 
up smooth round heads from wooded slopes. These Downs 
stretch all the way to the great cliff mass of Beachy Head at 
Eastbourne, but here they are at almost their wildest and finest. 
Irregular wooded slopes toss up their leafy crests and then give 
way to the round green turf, which shows the chalk beneath and 
changes in its turn to another wild confusion of trees and 
undergrowth. The train appears to rush straight for the gigantic 
mound of Butser Hill from which, on a clear day, can be seen the 
spire of Salisbury, forty miles away, but it veers of to the left 
past some lime kilns and the little village of Buriton, (L) with its 
Norman and thirteenth-century church. Edward Gibbon, the 
great historian, spent his youth here in the red brick manor 
house, near the church, which belonged to his father who was 
member for Petersfield. Perhaps he planned some of his 
monumental works of history in the quiet beech wood we pass 
through, before entering the dark tunnel to emerge among the 
steep slopes and tangled trees of Head Down and Ditcham 
Woods. There is almost grandeur in this passage through the 
Downs with the slopes rising on either side—certainly beauty; 
but there is beauty too when the last ridge of Chalton Down 
flattens out and we are among the fields and farmsteads of 
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Hampshire. It is a peaceful scene this, unaffected by the changes 
and chances of the world, sprinkled here and there with 
villages—Idsworth, with its flint chapel (L) dating from the 
ninth-century, standing alone in the park, Finchdean, Dean Lane 
End and Rowlands Castle, which acquired its romantic name 
through an entrenched mound where numerous relics of the 
Romans have been found. There are beech woods too, and just 
before Rowlands Castle the great trees of Stansted come down 
to our left. And so past Emsworth Common, until with houses 
comes the smell ot the sea and we are at HAVANT, a market 
town on l.angstone Creek, old but prosperous with its thriving 
industries of brewing and tanning. 

At BEDHAMPTON HALT we see the sea itself in the great 
inlet of Langstone Harbour (L) and across it Hayling Island with, 
in the far distance, the cliffs of Wight. On the other side is 
Portsdown (R), the long ridge of chalk downs which command 
Portsmouth and along it a series of grim looking forts, built to 
guard the Harbour from a landward invasion. It was this great 
ridge that decided the fate of Portsmouth that it should become, 
instead of a commercial port, the greatest naval base in the 
world, for in the old days it made the harbour an ideal defensive 
position. Looking further, at the foot of Portsdown can just be 
seen the square keep of Portchester Castle (R), originally 
Roman, built as a defence from Saxon pirates. Thus we near the 
end of the first stage of the journey, across Farlington marshes, 
by the little halt and over a creek, which is curiously blue in 
sunshine, passing between an aerodrome and a long, low shed 
full of sinister grey guns, to FRATTON, and to PORTSMOUTH & 
SOUTHSEA station and the city of peace and war. Portsmouth the 
impregnable harbour, and Southsea the popular resort. Though 
Southsea is modern, Portsmouth has played its part since the 
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history of England began. It owes its origin perhaps to the 
retreat of the sea from Portchester, an important naval station 
in Roman times, and the Norman kings used it as an alternative 
to Southampton on their journeys to France. Following the naval 
tradition, it was fortified in the reigns of Edward IV, Richard III 
and Henrv VII, while in the reign of Henry VIII it became the 
chief and almost the only station of the Royal Navy, and from the 
Common that naval-minded king witnessed himself the fight at 
Spithead between the French and English fleets and the sinking 
of the Mary Rose. Indeed, Portsmouth has known many wars and 
rumours of wars; the French landed under English banners in 
1 3 3 8 and ravaged the town, though trying again in 1377 they 
were driven back to their ships by the infuriated townsmen. 

It was captured and recaptured in the civil war and fleet 
after fleet sailed from its harbour to fight on all the seven seas. 
There is an ornate memorial in the church to George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, favourite of the Stuarts, who was 
assassinated here, and an obelisk a few yards from the 
entrance to Clarence Pier, where the body of John Felton, who 
stabbed him, was hung after his execution. The Parish Church 
also has the marriage certificate of Charles II and Catherine of 
Braganza; cynically enough, the king made his mistress, Louise 
de Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth but a short time later. 

Moving on to the Portsmouth Harbour station, we pass the 
Guildhall (L), an upstanding building of fine proportions, : and 
the War Memorial ((L) with its beautiful gardens, until, as we 
near the last stop of the electric train, can be seen the masts and 
rigging of Portsmouth's most historic monument of all the 
Victory, (R) Lord Nelson's flagship, the ship on whose quarter¬ 
deck he fell mortally wounded. 
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It is but a few steps from the platform to the waiting 
steamer at Portsmouth Harbour, and while the luggage for the 
Isle of Wight is being loaded into cages and swung on board it is 
a good opportunity to stroll around the ship and observe the 
principal features ot Portsmouth Harbour. To the right and 
northwards can lie seen the Dockyard with probably one of the 
larger battleships, and slightly further to the right lies Nelson's 
Victory. Across the harbour is Gosport where we notice Camper 
Nicholson's boatyard, renowned for the design and construction 
of the America cup yachts Endeavour I and II. Slightly to the left 
is the entrance to Haslar Creek, which is used as a submarine 
base. 

The sharp clang of the engine-room telegraph declares that 
the mooring ropes are being cast off, and the steamer moves 
slowly astern to turn before leaving the harbour. On the 
starboard, or right, side is Vernon Pier, where the Mines 
Department has its headquarters, and while the ship is turning, 
air excellent view can be had over the stern of the immense 
Naval Dockyard stretching away to the north. In a few minutes 
we leave the harbour, passing between Blockhouse Fort, which 
guards the entrance on the starboard hand, and the Round 
Tower, built in the reign of Edward III, on the port. By the side 
of the Tower a square aperture in the stone wall is still visible 
where years ago, in time of danger, Ye mighty chayne of iron was 
hove taut and closed the harbour entrance. In the First World 
War this was replaced by a 'boom’, which closed the harbour 
against surprise attack from hostile destroyers and submarines, 
and was placed in position each night at sunset. In about five 
minutes we are passing or calling at Clarence Pier, beyond 
which lies Southsea Common, whilst the old anchor of HMS 
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Victory may be seen mounted on the promenade amidst a long 
row of war trophies from all parts of the world. 

Leaving the mainland behind, the steamer turns away to the 
south on its 4% miles passage to Ryde, unless the tide is low, 
when she bears eastward until she passes round Spit Sand Fort. 

The three forts visible are Spit Sand, Horse Sand and No¬ 
mans, and they were constructed by Lord Palmerston about 
1865 as a fortification to Portsmouth. The forts are built of 
granite blocks and iron, the masonry at the foundations being 
about 50 feet thick. The smallest is some 150 feet in diameter, 
whereas the two others are about 300 feet, and they are all 
supplied with fresh water from artesian wells. During the war 
Spit Sand Fort was manned by some 100 men and armed with 
two 6-inch guns and 12-pounders; the other two forts had some 
200 men as their active complement and were armed with four 
6-inch guns. To-day only a caretaker is in residence in Nomans 
and Spit Sand Forts, but Horse Sand is used as a Lloyd's signal 
station, and all liners entering the Solent have to fly their 
international code flags to give their names as they pass this 
point. 

The strip of water we are now crossing is known as Spithead 
and has been the scene of many stately gatherings and pageants, 
the most momentous of which was probably the Royal Naval 
Review, held in July, 1914, immediately preceding the First 
World War. Instead of dispersing as usual after this the Fleet 
steamed northward to defend the seas for a period of four years. 

As the steamer draws away from the mainland Haslar 
Hospital appears on the starboard side, where the land 
terminates in Gill Kicker Point and Port, beyond which may he 
seen Lee-on-the-Solent and Stokes Bay, where the French liner 
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Normandie usually anchors and occasionally one of the German 
liners may be seen disembarking passengers. 

Spithead has a strange fascination of its own, as it has all 
the space and breadth usually connected with the open sea yet 
all the activities and bustle commonly found in busy rivers such 
as the Mersey and Thames. It is no uncommon sight when 
crossing this strip of water to pass ocean liners either from New 
York and the North Atlantic or the Indian Ocean and East Indies, 
as ships from all parts of the world use this passage en route to 
the Southern Railway Docks at Southampton. 

As the steamer approaches the Island the wealth of foliage is 
striking, with the trees appearing to grow right down to the 
water's edge along the whole length of the coast from Old Castle 
Point and Osborne Bay in the west to St Helens and Bembridge 
in the east. 

Ryde, with its half-mile long pier, is easily discernible and 
the several stately church spires are dominated by that in the 
west of All Saints, the Parish Church, one of Sir Gilbert Scott's 
finest creations. This church was built in 1872, and is held by 
many authorities to be the finest parish church in the South of 
England. It owes something, of course, to its position, some 130 
feet above sea-level, and its fine spire rises to a height of 180 
feet. 

Away to the west are the two square-topped towers of 
Osborne House, which are just visible above the trees. The 
estate in which the house stands was purchased by Queen 
Victoria in 1845 and the house was completed in 1851. It will be 
recollected that it was here the Queen spent so many quiet days 
and where she died on January 22nd, 1901. There is little doubt 
that the Queen's residence at Osborne brought the island much 
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into prominence, and it is of interest to record that even to this 
day the anniversary of her coronation day is still observed in 
Newport and Cowes as a public holiday. 

Looking eastwards we notice the undeniably quaint 
suspension pier at Seaview, which was built in 1880, and 
beyond St Helens Fort and Lane End pier, the home of the 
Bembridge lifeboat. 

And so the steamer approaches Ryde, with immediately to 
the westward of the Pier the Royal Victoria Yacht Club with its 
saluting battery and flagstaff. The first stone ol this imposing 
building was laid by the Prince Consort in 1846. 

The ringing of the engine-room telegraph now warns us that 
we are about to reach Ryde Pier. And here we must leave you, 
with the train awaiting to take you into a more intimate 
acquaintance with the many beauty spots of the Garden Isle. 
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Disembarking at Ryde Pier for the Isle of Wight 
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